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and moral pressure of the advanced one, that of the backward people
is dispersed. The aborigines lose their capacity for evolving autono-
mously, just as they are incapable of suddenly elevating themselves,
through natural or forced imitation, to those standards which the
imperialism of the colonizer imposes upon them. Even though the
forms or accessories of the culture may be saved, there is lost what
Pitt-RiversS1 considers the potential-thzt is to say, the constructive-
capacity of the culture in question, its elan, its rhythm.

The history of the contact of the so-called "superior" races with
those looked upon as "inferior" is always the same. Extermination or
degradation. Chiefly because the conqueror means to impose upon the
subject, people the whole of his own culture, in one piece, without
any compromise to soften the imposition. From the sixteenth century
to the present day the missionary has been the great destroyer of
non-European cultures, his activities in this respect having been more
dissolvent than those of the layman.

In the case of Brazil, what happened first was the collapse of
Catholic morality on the part of a small minority of the colonizers,
who in the beginning were intoxicated by the amoral environment"
created by contact with the indigenous race. Under the influence of
the fathers of the Society of Jesus, however, colonization was to take
a Puritan turn-even though it was a Puritanism less strictly adhered
to in this part of the Americas, by the Portuguese Christians, than it
was by the true Puritans, the English ones, in North America. But in
any event much of the native spontaneity was stifled, with the Jesuits
substituting for the songs of the aborigines, so filled with the flavor
of life in the wilds, the dry and mechanical hymns of devotion which
they themselves had composed, and which never spoke of love save
in such terms as might be applied to Our Lady and the saints. Upon
the natural regional differences in speech was superimposed a single '
tongue, the "general" one;82 and caboclos who had reached the stage
of catechumens were now compelled to do away with those dances
and festivals that were most impregnated with the instincts, interests,
and animal energy of the conquered race, all that was preserved being
an occasional childhood dance of some charm.

What is more, the Jesuits sought to destroy, or at least to castrate,
every virile expression of religious or artistic culture that was not in
agreement with Catholic morality and European conventions. They
separated art from life. They laid the foundations in Brazil for an art
that should be, not an expression, a prolongation, of the life and the

81 See note 86 below.                             82See p. 166.